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DOGIANA. 

Whenever I feel a fit of low spirits approaching, 
my invariable resource is to call my dog, and in* 
rite him to a social ramble. There are few com- 
ptnions more agreeable than a dog. Friends 
may go out with you when they would rather 
stay at home; their minds are perhaps occupied 
with their own affairs, and often the merest trifie 
will withdraw' their attention from you at a mo¬ 
ment when you most require their sympathy. 
This is not the case with the dog: his whole at¬ 
tention is given to his master; he tracks his 
steps, watches his looks, and obeys his commands 
with docility and cheerfulness. Ingratitude can¬ 
not estrange him; even neglect fails to chill his 
constant love. 

Whenever I meet any of my literary compa¬ 
triots with a bilious-looking /ace, carrying into 
the field the same thoughts which had filled his 
mind in the study, I cannot help saying to my¬ 
self: “What a pity he does not get a dog!” There 
is more in this than people at first sight may 
imagine; but when it is considered that the ob¬ 
ject of the student’s walk is generally to rub 
sway the cobwebs which intense study has en¬ 
gendered in the brain, to change the current of 
the thoughts, to unbend the overstretched mind, 
and to rest the wearied faculties, for all these 
purposes there is no companion like the dog; and, 
for a similar reason to that given by the witty 
Frenchman for frequenting the society of a lady 
who had not two ideas in her head—namely, “he 
went there to rest his mind.” In like manner, I 
would recommend all who are suffering from 
petty cares and worrying trifles, to try the -effect 
of a good brisk walk with their dog; it will do 
more to dispel the clouds of ill-humor and vexa¬ 
tion that could be effected by the eloquence of a 
Cicero. The incessant scampering to and fro of 
the happy creature—happy that it has got its 
oaster for a companion and observer of its 
pranks—its heedless chase after sparrows, pi¬ 
geons, or any other feathered and winged animal 
which has alighted on the ground—its wild bay¬ 
ing and barking when full drive after the objects 
of pursuit—and anon its returning with panting 
tongue, sparkling eyes, and merry wagging tail, 
to look up in your face and receive its reward in 
a word of kindness—all, all is exhilarating, and 
help* wonderfully to enliven the dullness of a soli¬ 
tary stroll. 

When my friends smile, as they occasionally 
4o, at my partiality for this faithful friend of 
■®»n, I defend myself by quoting the great men 
of antiouity who shared in the same sentiments. 
Alexander the Great was so grieved at the death 
°f a favorite dog, that, as a relief to his sorrow, 
he raised a city in his lionor. No ono need be 
ashamed of writing in praise of dogs, when even 
Solon himself has not disdained to commemorate 
|he following instance of affection in a dog called 
Hircanus, towards his master Lysimachus, king 
of Macedon. This prince being killed in a battle 
Seleucus, king of Syria, his body was dis¬ 
covered in the field of battle by the plaintive 
ones of his dog, which was found lying beside it. 

the obsequies of the king, Hircanus leaped on 
the funeral pale, and perished in the flames that 


consumed the body of his beloved master. When 
such authorities fail, I put my adversaries to 
silence by presenting them with a few passages 
from Washington Irving's delightful description 
of a visit to Abbotsford.. 

“After my return from Melrose Abbey,” says 
he, “Scott proposed a ramble, to show me some¬ 
thing of the surrounding country. As we sallied 
forth, every dog in the establishment turned out 
to attend us. There was the old and well-known 
st&ghound, Maida, a noble animal, and a great 
favorite of Scott’s; and Ilamlet, the black grey¬ 
hound, a mild, thoughtless youngster, wliich had 
not yet arrived at the years of discretion; and 
Finella, a beautiful setter, with soft silken hair, 
long pendant ears, and a mild eye, the parlor far 
vorite. When in front of the house, we were 
joined by a superannuated greyhound, which 
came from the kitchen, wagging his tail, and 
was cheered by Scott as an old friend and com¬ 
rade. In our walks, Scott would frequently 
pause in conversation, to notice his dogs, and 
speak to them, as if rational companions; and in¬ 
deed there appears to he a vast deal of rationality 
in these faithful attendants on man, derived from 
their close intimacy with him. Maida deported 
himself with a gravity becoming his age and size*, 
and seemed to consider himself called upon to 
preserve a great degree of dignity and decorum 
in our society. As he jogged along a little dis¬ 
tance ahead of us, the young dogs would gambol 
about him, leap on his neck, worry at his ears, 
and endeavor to tease him into a gambol. The 
old dog would keep on for a long time, with im¬ 
perturbable solemnity, now and then seeming to 
rebuke the wantonness of his young companions. 
At length he would make a sudden turn, seize 
one of them, and tumble him into the dust; then, 
giving a glance at us, as much as to say: “You 
see, gentlemen, I can’t help giving way to this 
nonsense,” would resume his gravity, and jog on 
as before. Scott amused himself with these pe¬ 
culiarities. ‘I make no doubt,’ said he, ‘when 
Maida is alone with these young dogs, he throws 
gravity aside, and plays the hoy as much as any 
of them; but he is ashamed to do so in our com¬ 
pany, and seems to say: “Ha’ done with your 
nonsense, youngsters; what will the laird and 
that other gentleman think of me if I give way to 
such foolery?’ ” 

“While we were discussing the humors and 
peculiarities of our canine companions, some ob¬ 
ject provoked their spleen, and produced a sharp 
and petulant barking from the smaller fry; but 
it was some time before Maida was sufficiently 
roused to ramp forward two or three bounds, and 
join the chorus with a deep-mouthed bow-wow. 
It was but a transient outbreak, and he returned 
instantly, wagging his tail, and looking up du¬ 
biously in his master’s face, uncertain whether 
he would receive censure or applause. ‘Ay, ay, 
old boy,’cried Scott, you have done wonders; you 
have shaken the Eildon Hills with your roaring; 
you may now lay by your artillery for the rest 
of the day. Maida,’ continued he, ‘is like the 
great gun at Constantinople; it takes so long to 
get it ready, that the smaller guns can fire off a 
dozen times first; but when it does go off, it does 
great mischief.’ 
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“These simple anecdotes may serve to show* 
the delightful play of Scott’s humors and feelings i 
in private life. His domestic animals were his• 
friends. Everything about him seemed to rejoice [ 
in the light of his countenance; the face of the i 
humblest dependent brightened at his approach, j 
as if he anticipated a cordial and cheering word. \ 
There was no guest at dinner but myself. Around 1 
the table were two or three dogs in attendance.! 
Maida, the old staghound, took ois seat at Scott’s : 
elbow, looking up wistfully in his master’s eye; J 
while Finella, the pet spaniel, placed herself near j 
v Mrs. Scott, by whom, I soon perceived, she wasj 
completely spoiled. The conversation happening! 
to turn on the merits of his dogs, Scott spoke j 
with great feeling and affection of his favorite; 
terrier, Camp, which is depicted by his side in 
the earlier engravings of him. He talked of him I 
as of a real friend whom he had lost; and Sophia J 
Scott, looking up archly in his face, observed,’ 
that ‘papa shed a few tears when Camp died.’ I j 
may here mention another testimonial of Scott’s j 
fondness for his dogs, and his humorous mode of I 
showing it, which I subsequently met with. 
Rambling with him one morning about the 
grounds adjacent to the house, I observed a small 
antique monument, on which was inscribed: 
‘Here lies the brave Percy.’ I paused, supposing 
it to be the tomb of some stark warrior of the 
olden time, but Scott drew near. ‘Pooh!” cried 
he, ‘it is nothing but one of the monuments of 
my nonsense, of which you will find enough 
hereabout. ’ I learned afterwards that it was the 
grave of & favorite greyhound.” 

The following incident, for the authenticity of! 
which I can fully vouch, is one proof amongst j 
many that our best feelings, if not put under the 
control of sense and reason, may lead us into a j 
thousand absurdities:—A gentleman called one; 
day on a lady, accompanied by his dog, a fine ' 
bluff old fellow, with nothing of the courtier[ 
about him. After a little conversation, the lady j 
asked her visitor if he would allow bis dog to 
dine with her dogs, which were about to go to 
dinner. The gentleman, of course, made no ob-i 
jection, and accordingly a footman was summoned j 
to carry the newly-invited guest to he introduced i 
to the lady’s dogs. Fora time all seemed to be; 
peace and harmony, when suddenly a tremendous j 
uproar was heard in the dogs’ dining-hall, and, i 
in the midst of a chorus of bow-wows, the voicej 
of the gentleman’s dog rose above the whole, In j 
great alarm, the lady hastily rang the bell. 
“John, what is the matter there?” “Oh, no¬ 
thing, my lady; only the stranger dog don’t like 
to have his mouth wiped after dinner!” 

Dogs are not epicures by nature, but many 
have this vice ingrafted on them by injudicious 
kindness. I knew a spaniel so completely 
spoiled in this respect, that he would not eat his 
strawberries unless they were dipped in cream 
and sugar, and he would turn up his nose at a 
plate of cold meat with the air of a disappointed 
epicure. It has often gone to my heart to see the 
choicest parts of a fine leg of mutton cut oil'for a 
dog, while famishing fellow-creatures were per¬ 
ishing with hunger in the streets. The mistress 
of this dog once received a rebuke, which I hoped 
would be attended with good effect. On remark- 
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ing one day to the footman that the baker’s bill 
was very large, and that she thought it impossi¬ 
ble that the family could use all the fancy biscuit 
that was charged, the man answered: “Why, 
ma'am, perhaps you forget that Carlos eats about 
a shilling’s worth of biscuit every day!” 

If anything can excuse an excessive fondness 
for dogs, it is their devoted attachment to their 
masters. In the course of my reading, I lately 
fell in with the following anecdotes, which illus¬ 
trate in a remarkable manner the point in ques¬ 
tion:— 

An officer, named St. Leger, who was impri¬ 
soned, at Vincennes, during the wars of St. Bar¬ 
tholomew, wished to keep with him a greyhound 
that he had brought up, and which was much at¬ 
tached to him; but they harshly refused him this 
innocent pleasure, and sent away the greyhound 
to his house, in the Rue des Lions St. Paul. The 
next day, the greyhound returned alone to Vin¬ 
cennes, and began to bark, under the windows 
of the tower, towards the place whore the officer 
was confined. St. Leger approached, looked 
through the bars, and was delighted again to see 
his faithful hound, which began to jump and play 
a thousand gambols to show her joy. Her mas¬ 
ter threw a piece of bread to the animal, which 
ate it with great good-will. St. Leger did the 
same in his prison, and, in spite of the immense 
wall which separated them, they breakfasted to¬ 
gether like two friends. This friendly visit was 
not the last. Abandoned by his relations, who 
believed him dead, the unfortunate prisoner re¬ 
ceived the visits of his greyhound, only, during 
four years’ confinement. Whatever weather it 
might be, in spite of rain or snow, the faithful 
animal did not fail a single day to pay her accus¬ 
tomed visit. Six months after his release from 
prison, St. Leger died. The faithful greyhound 
would no longer remain in the house, but, on the 
day after the funeral, returned to the Castle of 
Vincennes, and it is supposed she was actuated 
by a motive of gratitude. A jailer of the outer 
court had always shown great kindness to this 
dog, which was as handsome as affectionate. 
Contrary to the custom of people of that class, 
this man had been touched by her attachment 
and beauty, so that he facilitated her approach 
to see her master, and also insured her a safe re¬ 
treat Penetrated with gratitude for this service, 
the greyhound remained the rest of her life near 
the benevolent jailer. It was remarked that 
even while testifying her zeal and gratitude for 
her second master, one could easily see that her 
heart was with the first Like those who, 
having lost a parent, a brother, or a friend, oome 
from afar to seek consolation by viewing the 
place which they inhabited, this affectionate ani¬ 
mal repaired frequently to the tower where St. 
Leger had been imprisoned, and would contem¬ 
plate, for hours together, the gloomy window 
from which her dear master had so often smiled 
to her, and where they had so frequently break¬ 
fasted together. 

In January, 1799, the cold was so intense, 
that the Seine was frozen to the depth of fifteen 
or sixteen inches. Following the example of a 
number of thoughtless youths, who were deter¬ 
mined to continue the amusement of skating, in 
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spite of a thaw having commenced, a young amoved twenty steps from the spot. It is a cir- 
student. called Bcaumanoir, wished also to par* 'cumstance worthy of remark, that, from the mo- 
take of this dangerous pleasure, near the quay ! inent the faithful animal confined himself to the 
of the Hotel des Monnaies of Paris: but he had ■ cemetery, he would never allow anyone of his 
scarcely gone twenty steps, when the ice broke jown species to come near him: he would neither 
under his weight, and he disappeared. The ! run about nor play with those which came from 
young skater had carried a small spaniel with [ time to time to visit him in his solitude; and 
|um. which, seeing his master sink under the j when they barked on purpose to provoke him, ho 
ice. immediately gave the alarm, by barking hid himself in his honse, and remained there 
with all his might, near the spot where the acci- j plunged in grief- When this animal died, he 
dent had happened. It will easily be believed was buried near the friend he had lamented with 
that it was impossible to give any assistance to so much constancy. He is still quoted, in the 
the unfortunate youth. but # the howlings of the province, as a model of friendship: his attach- 
aniinal warned others from approaching the fatal ment has even passed into a proverb; and when 
place. The poor spaniel sent forth the most the natives speak of those who are only friends 
frightful howls: he ran along tin- river as if he of the purse, they say: “Uh. as for him, he is not 
were mad: and, at last, not seeing his master j worth the dog of Renaudin.” 
return, he went to establish himself at the hole i A little spaniel survived a whole family who 
where he had seen him disappear, and there he j were fondly attached to him. The father, the 
passed the rest of the day, ami all the following ; mother, two grandchildren, and three sons, were 
night. The day after, people saw with surprise ; successively attacked by the plague, which raged 
the poor animal, sorrowfully, at the same post. ; at Marseilles, and they all died in the mace 
Struck with admiration of such constancy, some ! of seven or eight days. As, one by one, these 
of them made him a little bed of straw, and I unfortunates were carried to the grave, the dis- 
brought him some food; but, absorbed in the ; consolate animal followed their cofhns, and re- 
most profound grief, he would not even drink the ! turned to the house, sending forth the most la- 
milk which these kind-hearted people placed mentable bowks. When the last of this family 
near him. Sometimes he would run about the was entombed, the inconsolable spaniel would not 
ice or the borders of the river to seek his master, t remain in the house, which was now inhabited 
but he always returned to sleep in the same by strangers, who, charmed with his good dispo- 
placc. He bit a soldier, who was attempting to sition, lavished every kindness on him: he only 
make him leave his inhospitable retreat, who, came every two or three days to take a little food, 
fearing that he was mad, fired at, and wounded . immediately after which he returned to the ceme- 
him. This affecting example of grief and eon-1 tery, and, on this account, the affectionate animal 
stancy was witnessed for many days, and people ■ received the name of the Dog of the Tombs. It 
caine in crowds to contemplate this beautiful; is the custom in that country for every one to 
trait of attachment, which was not without its ; have a separate grave. During the seven years 
reward. The dog, being only slightly wounded, | that this grateful animal lived, he remained con- 
was taken charge of by a woman, who, com pas- i stantly stretched on the tomb of his masters: 
sunning his suffering. and touched by the alfec-1 and, as he had been caressed by all. he divided 
tioo he showed for his late master, carried him to 1 amongst them by turns his profound and sincere 
her house, where his wound was dressed, and regrets. It was remarked, however, that he had 
mry effort that kindness could devise was prac- a particular predilection for the grave of the 
twed, to oonsolc him for the loss of the young youngest son, who was cut off at the age of 
Aater. j seven years, and who had lavished on him a thou- 

A voung student, of Montpelier, called Rcnau- sand infantile caresses. This faithful animal 
din. being run over by a horse, which a little > mourned over the grave, and tried to tear up the 
vagabond rode full gallop to the watering-place, earth with his feet, as if seeking to rejoin his 
his skull was fractured, and he died on the spot, young friend. Touched with this instance of 
A wolf-dog which he had reared, and which he gratitude and affection, the neighboring villagers 
had retained near him from infancy, threw him- i often conducted their children to the place of 
»lf on the body of his master, and began to; sepulture of this virtuous family, to show them _ 
howl in a dreadful manner. But who can do- j a beautiful example of constancy and gratitude, 
scribe the despair of the affectionate animal when l as exhibited by the Dog of the Tombs.— Cham- 
he saw the body of the unfortunate youth en- j f>ers' Pocket Miscellany. 

closed in the coffin? Nothing, however, could i - 

separate them, and he followed him even to the A few evenings since, says the Boston Journal, 
tonh. Stretching himself on the grave, he re- a voung sailor, passing up Washington in a somc- 
fused all nourishment for five days; at last, at what inattentive manner, came very near run- 
the end of that time, some of the comrades of the ning down a lady who was sailing along just 
youth succeeded in making him eat a little bread below the Old South Church. Hastily supping 
dipped in milk: but he never would abandon his to one side in order to pass, he encountered the 
pwt: and there, in sunshine or storm, heat or • lady, who made a precisely similar movement at 
«>M. he remained. Loving him for his affection : the same time. Another mutual dodge brought 
w tbeir companion, the young students made a them again to a stand still, face to face; ai which 
hmII house for him near his master's grave, and'Jack posted himself firmly on the curb-stone, 
contributed morsels for his support. The affee-: saying, “Look here, madam. I’m anchored. Now, 
honate animal remained there for no less than; see if you can pass: for shiver my timbers if I 
five years, and during all this period he never weigh anchor again until I have a clear sea.” 
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DREAMS. 

BY D. P. THOMPSON, AUTHOR OF “LOCKE AM8DEN/' *e. 

[The following suggestive article, which has 
been published before, though not widely circu¬ 
lated, is furnished for our use by the autnor:] 

The subject of dreams, whether we look upon 
them as natural or supernatural—whether wej 
view them as the mere workings of the mind di- j 
vested of part of its faculties, or os the medium j 
of intimations received from spiritual beings, pre- i 
sents some of the most curious and interesting ; 
inquiries which come within the scope of intellcc-1 
tual philosophy. In regard to ordinary dreams,! 
which few at the present day, except the people ; 
of the most untutored nations, would think of; 
attributing to any supernatural agencies, various j 
theories have been started by the different writers i 
on the philosophy of the mind—some treating j 
them as but the reflex of memory, or a recur¬ 
rence of such thoughts and images as have, 
at some time or other, before occupied the mind, 
while others consider them as only the play of 
unrestrained imagination—the last of which theo¬ 
ries may be found very happily embodied in a 
couplet of Dryden— 

“Dream* are but interlude* irhich Fancy makes; 

When Reason sleeps her mimic monster wakes.” 

But neither of these theories, we imagine, when 
separately considered, are ver y w ell sustained by 
the experience of dreamers. We have had scores 
of dreams, in which neither the scenes nor the 
particular thoughts and images presented, we 
were confident, ever before passed through our 
mind; and others whom we have consulted on the 
subject, have assured us of a similar experience. J 
Nor is it any more correct, probably, to attribute * 
dreams only to the action of unrestricted fancy. < 
This faculty never appeared to us to be very ac- j 
tive in dreams; but, on the contrary, seemed to be j 
nearly as much clogged and weakened as anyj 
other faculty of the mind. Indeed, both these j 
theories put together would not account for all,! 
nor perhaps half the mental operations which i 
transpire in our slumbers: for experience will 1 
soon teach any one, who will be at the pains of J 
taking note of the matter, that there are several j 
other sources to which dreams may often be di- j 
rectly traced. One of these is the presence of! 
some strong emotion, or harrowing anxiety,! 
which continuing to press, or at least to linger j 
upon the feelings, after we fall asleep, give a like j 
character to all the figurings of the dreaming; 
mind. Another prolific source of dreams may be 
found in the disturbing proximity of external ob¬ 
jects, or of noises, which coming in contact with 
the sleeper, or striking upon his half-closed senses, 
but not forcibly enough to awaken him, give rise 
to a new dream, or become curiously incorporated 
with one already in progress. Sometimes when 
two persons are sleeping together in the same 
bed, the dreams of one of them, if attended by 
restlessness or mutterings, will set the other a 
dreaming,—often, perhaps, on the same subject, 
but oftener, probably, on one which places them 
in antagonistic positions; and thus they will go 
on until the strange rivalry results in some ludi- 
erous catastrophe. We once witnessed an amus¬ 


ing instance of this kind, which we will relate by 
way of illustration:—• 

In the days of our young ambition, there came 
along a sort of professor, or teacher of great pre¬ 
tensions, who, advertising for a class of such as 
wished to become good instructors, whom he pro¬ 
mised to accomplish in six weeks, soon collected 
around him about a dozen of us embryo lords of 
the birch and ferrule. Three of us, including a 
great, green moose of a fellow, who went among 
us by the appellation of Big Moses, were, by spe¬ 
cial favor, invited to board, and occupy the same 
sleeping apartment with the Professor. Two of 
us being middling-sized chaps, while the Profes¬ 
sor was remarkably thin, and Big Moses as re¬ 
markably thick, it was arranged that the two for¬ 
mer should occupy one of the couple of beds pre¬ 
pared for us, and the two latter the other, the 
beds being situated at opposite ends of a long 
hall. Sometime during the first night of this 
quadruple occupancy of our new sleeping quar¬ 
ters, we—that is, the writer of this article—were 
awakened by a loud thumping, which was re¬ 
peated quite regularly at intervals of, perhaps, a 
minute each, and which our ears, well practiced 
in rustic sounds, soon told us proceeded from a 
loosened trough, that the restless gruntcr of the 
adjoining piggery was lifting up and letting fall 
from the end of his snout. The same sound which 
had awakened us was, in the meanwhile, it ap¬ 
peared, taking effect upon the harder sleepers of 
the other bed, but without awakening them, 
though the noise was almost directly under them. 
It set the Professor dreaming afresh, and of a 
thunder storm, which, from the frequency of the 
electric explosions, he thought, was approaching 
at an alarming rate directly towards turn. But 
Big Moses, who was already dreaming, made, it 
seemed, quite a different application of these 
sounds by weaving them very skilfully into the 
dream he had in progress, which, naturally enough, 
was that of his first attempt at school-keeping. 
He thought he was getting on tolerably well with 
his school considering the number of his pupils, 
and the rather ominous size of several of them, 
of whom he felt a little distrustful. But all at 
once he was aroused by a loud thump on one of 
the back benches, and turning, he beheld a row 
of uprisen mutineers, preparing to leap out and 
seize him, as was sufficiently manifest from their 
menacing looks and brandished fists, which from 
time to time, they seemed to bring down with 
heavy, significant blows on the desk before them. 
Presently the words, coming, strike, kill, 4c., 
which were muttered by the Professor, reaching 
his ears, and being taken as the threats of what 
the mutineers were on the point of executing, he 
at once resolved to anticipate them by assailing 
the foremost. And accordingly, both in dream 
and reality, he brought round his clenched fist with 
a furious sweep directly into the face of the sleeping 
Professor, giving him a blow in the eye, which 
answered, as it appeared, for both the thunder 
and lightning of the storm his fancy had been 
manufacturing out of the thumpings of the hog’s 
trough: for, in an instant, he leaped from his bed 
with a wild cry of pain and affright, and with one 
hand pressed tightly to the injured part, bounded, 
like a parched pea, through the hall towards the 
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door, exclaiming in the honesty of his heart, and at bridge, and met the fate she was seeking to 
thetopofhis voice, “Spring, Moses! spring for your avoid. 

life! The lightning has struck the house, and it's But what shall we say to cases like these? To 
tumbling about our ears! one of the rafters has hit deny the occasional occurrence and fulfilment of 
me on the head and nearly knocked my eye out!" such dreams, is, as it appears to us, to set all hu- 
Dreams of the class we have been enumerating man testimony at defiance;—to attribute that ful- 
tbough often singular enough, present, neverthe- filment to chance, is too much like attributing the 
less, nothing very mysterious or difficult of solu- machinery of the universe to the same source; and 
tion: being sometimes produced by ill health, to account for them on natural principles, is a 
sometimes by a prevailing care, sometimes by ac- task which comes not, we confess, within the scope 
ridental circumstances, as in the case above re- of our ingenuity. How, then, shall we account 
l»ted, and sometimes by a combination of part or for them? To those who, like ourselves, think it 
all the causes just enumerated. We will there- probable that men are still occasionally permitted 
fore pass to another class of these mental opera- to receive from ministering spirits intimations of 
tions. which being more vivid and connected, and coming destinies, or aught else which the designs 
being also followed by the events which they ap- of Providence require to be communicated, the 
pear to have foreshadowed, deserve more serious matter stands explained: to those who reject such 
consideration. We allude to what are termed j belief, we can say no more; and must therefore 
prophetic dreams. Of these a great proportion j leave to them the task of explaining ia any other 
doubtless may be explained on natural principles; j way, if they can, what to both learned and un- 
since they often become the direct cause of the I learned, has so long been a theme of awe and of 


event they seem to predict. For instance, a per¬ 
son dreams of his or her own death. The dream 
is taken as truly foreshowing such an event—the 
consequence is a deep despondency, which soon 
deranges all the functions of life, and ends in dis¬ 
ease and death. Again the young man dreams 
of being married to a young lady whom he never 
before thought of addressing. The dream lingers, 
and produces, as all kindly dreams do, we ima¬ 
gine, a softening effect on the feelings: and these 
reelings soon lead him into a course which very 
naturally results in the event thus seemingly fore¬ 
told. And such also may be the ease with dreams 
that foretell the obtaining of wealth, or other de¬ 
sired objects. They may produce a faith of suc¬ 
cess which prompts to those exertions that were 
only necessary to secure the end thus prognosti¬ 
cated. And wc have no doubt that many a death j 
—many a marriage, and many another kind of j 
eTent. may be traced back directly to what have j 
been taken as prophetic dreams; yet, at the same 
time, be but the legitimate effect of such dreams, 
brought about by the operation of natural means. 

But there is a class of dreams, which have ever 
confounded the wisest of those, who have attempt¬ 
ed thus to account for them, since the world be¬ 
gan. Such, to say nothing of those sacred pro¬ 
phecies which were avowedly made through the 
medium of dreams—such were the dreams of the 
wise men of the East, which warned them to 
avoid the murderous Herod, after their discovery 
of the new-born Messiah—such the dream of Pi¬ 
late’s wife, which caused him to refuse all sanc¬ 
tion of the crucifixion—such the dream of the 
imperial consort of Caesar, which, without pre¬ 
vious suspicions, so distinctly foretold her hus- ; 
band’s approaching assassination. Such, in more 
modern times, was the dream, which, in the case : 
of the Rev. William Tenant, of New Jersey, (who 
from his resemblance to a certain felon was about 
to be convicted of horse theft) brought a man 
fifty miles to prove an alibi; and such, to cite no 
more of the numerous cases which might be ad¬ 
duced. was the dream of a lady in Massachusetts, 
who, being engaged for a boat ride, and dreaming 
she was to be drowned, persuaded her husband 
to take her to a ride into the country; when, by 
the fright of their horse, she was thrown from a 


mystery. 

REGULATION OF THE TEMPER. 

There is considerable ground for thinking that 
the opinion very generally prevails that the tem¬ 
per is something beyond the power of regulation, 
control or government. A good temper, too, if 
we may judge from the usual excuses for the 
want of it, is hardly regarded in the light of an 
attainable quality. To be slow in taking offence, 
and moderate in the expression of resentment, 
in which things good temper consists, seems to 
be generally reckoned rather among the gifts of 
nature, the privileges of a happy constitution, 
than among the possible results of careful self- 
discipline. When we have been fretted by some 
petty grievance, or hurried by some reasonable 
cause of offence into a degree of anger far beyond 
what the occasion required, our subsequent regret 
is seldom of a kind for which we are likely to be 
much better. We bewail ourselves for a misfor¬ 
tune, rather than condemn ourselves for a fault. 
We speak of our unhappy temper as if it were 
something that entirely removed the blame from 
us, and threw it all upon the peculiar and un¬ 
avoidable sensitiveness of our frame. A peevish 
and irritable temper is, indeed, an unhappy one; 
a source of misery to ourselves and to others; 
but it is not, in all cases, so valid an excuse for 
being easily provoked, as it is usually supposed 
to be. 

A good temper is too important a source of 
happiness, and an ill temper too important a 
source of misery, to be treated with indifference 
or hopelessness. The false excuses or modes of 
regarding this matter, to which we have referred, 
should be exposed; for until their invalidity and 
incorrectness are exposed, no efforts, or but feeble 
ones, will be put forth to regulate an ill temper, 
or to cultivate a good one. 

We allow that there are great differences of 
natural constitution. One who is endowed with 
a poetical temperament, ora keen sense of beauty, 
or a great love of order, or very large ideality, 
will be pained by the want or the opposites of 
these qualities, where one less amply endowed 
would suffer no provocation whatever. What 
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from what he had undertaken, and he often per- J You are aware, no doubt, that the water glasses 
sisted in his efforts, under circumstances that led ! are put in a wire attached to the cage, and that 
all around him to despair. He used, on such oc- i the hole in the glass fits, or ought to fit, to a 
casions, to relate to his friends an anecdote of his; corresponding hole in the cage; but. being in a 


casions, to relate to his friends an anecdote of his j corresponding hole in the cage; fait, being in a 
early life. I hurry, on Saturday, I did not look to sec whether 

“ ‘I once,’ said he, ‘was forced to take shelter; I had put the glass in properly, and the conse- 


from my enemies in a ruined building, where I quence was, the glass only dropped in part of the 
sat alone many hours. Desiring to divert my way, and the poor fellow could not get at his 
mind from my hopeless condition, I fixed my ob- i water. Only think, poor, dear Pickwick without 
servation on an ant that was carrying a grain of; water from Saturday till Tuesday! IIow he 
com larger than itself up a high wall. I num- t must have suffered all that time! Of course, w« 
bered the ellorts it made to accomplish this object.! gave him some water directly, but it was some 
The grain fell sixty-nine times to the ground, but j time before he could swallow any: and when he 
the insect persevered, and the seventieth time it i did, it was with great difficulty. Finding that he 
reached the top of the wall. This sight gave me wanted to go to sleep directly (for I suppose the 
courage at the moment, and I shall never forget poor little fellow haa not been able to get any 
the lesson it conveyed.’ ” rest for three nights), I put him in a dark room 


hours. Desiring to divert my f way, and the poor fellow could not get at his 


ached the top of the wall. This sight gave me) wanted to go to sleep directly (for I suppose the 
urage at the moment, and I shall never forget! poor little fellow haa not been able to get any 
e lesson it conveyed.’ ” I rest for three nights), I put him in a dark room 

This reminds us of Bruce’s spider, whose j till the next day. He had then quite recovered, 


efforts were nearly as numerous before the object 
was accomplished. 

It is a common notion among young people, 


and, I am happy to say, “Pickwick’s himself 
again.” Let this operate as a warning to others. 
(Were all the cases published, in which birds 


that everything must be struck out at a heat;; perish by a similar act of thoughtlessness, their 
that this in the way genius works. Genius is! number would be incredible. We have written 
suggestive, but common sense active. against the use of these water-glasses till we are 

“Alas!” said a poor widow, the mother of a weary; nor should they be used for seed. They 
bright but reckless son, “alas! he has not the ought to be discarded altogether. The agony en- 


gift of continuance .” dured by the bin 

This is an attribute of the best order of minds, been intense, ini 
Every scliool-boy knows “Perseverantia vincit Natural History. 
omnia!” at least, he has fixed it indelibly upon 
the pages of his copy-book. Despise perse- China. —The 


dured by the bird, as described above, must have 
been intense, indeed!]— Kidd's Own Journal of 


the pages of his copy-book. Despise perse- China. —The passage anneied, from Dr. Guz- 
verance! As well might one despise the act of laff, throws a new light upon Chinese affairs:— 
breathing, because it has to lie repeated and con- “Foreigners, who know nothing about the in- 
tinued every moment. But this is an unconscious temal state of the country, are apt to imagine 
act. True: and so may perseverance become, that there reigns lasting peace. Nothing is, how- 
when the habit of accomplishing what is under- ever, more erroneous: insurrections of villages. 


taken, is once established. Perseverance is a cities, and districts, arc of frequent occurrence, 
linked chain which grapples to the goal of Sue- The refractory spirit of the people, the oppression 
ccss with hooks of steel. and embezzlement of the mandarins, and other 

- causes—such as dearth and demagogues—fre- 

USEFUL AND INSTRUCTIVE. quently cause an unexpected revolt. In these 

_ cases the destruction of property and hostility 

A Caution to all wno iiavk “Pet” Bums.— against the rulers of the land (especially if these 
I have two canaries, Pickwick and David. Also, have been tyrants) is often carried to great ei- 
a goldfinch. Dombey. Of these, Pickwick is the cess. There are instances of the infuriated mob 
favorite, and he 1ms, through my carelessness, broiling their magistrates over a slow fire. On 
nearly lost his life. A few days since, I filled all the other hand, the cruelty of government, when 
their glasses with water. Some time afterwards, victorious, knows no bounds: the treatment of 
I observed that Pickwick was very fidgetty and; political prisoners is really so shocking as to be 
restless. Every time I went near him, he would! incredible, if one had not been an eye-witness of 
try to attract my notice, by coming to the corner J these inhuman deeds. * * * One 

of his cage and trying to get his head through j of the most common evils in China is starvation, 
the wires. But as I was often in the habit of; The population is very dense. The means of 


ot giving him some tid-bits, I took no particular j subsistence are, in ordinary times, frequently not 
notice of this till the following Tuesday morning, > above the demand; and it is, therefore, nothing 
when he tried so hard to attract my attention j extraordinary to witness, on the least failure_of 


that, thinking he was more troublesome than he! the crop, utter wretchedness and misery. To 
ought to be. I put him outside the room. About; provide for all the hungry mouths is impossible; 
ten o’clock, my sister, thinking he was quieter! and the cruel policy of the mandarins carries 
than usual, peeped in Ids cage, and there was! their indifference so far as to affirm that hunger 
poor Pickwick lying all of a heap! his feathers \ is requisite to thin the dense masses of the peo- 
rustled, and he was evidently at his last gasp. I pie. Whenever such a judgment has come upon 
When called by his name, he tried hard to look i the land, and the people are in want of the ne- 
np. But a film had come over his eyes, so that; ccssaries of life, dreadful disorders soon arise, 
he could hardly see. However, he made a hard ' and the most powerful government would not lie 
struggle, and managed to get to the hole where i able to put down the rising and robberies which 
his water was, telling us plainly as possible, | are committed on the strength of the prevailing 
what was the matter with him. And there, sure ! misery. There seems to be a total change in the 
enough, was the cause of poor Pickwick’s illness! | peaceful nature of the inhabitants; and many a 
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patient laborer turns fiercely upon his rich neigh* j 
t»r, like a wolf or a tiger, to devour his sub-! 
stance. No one can have an idea of the anarchy j 
which, on such occasions, ensues, and the utter 
demoralization of the people. Yet as soon as re¬ 
lief is afforded, and a rich harvest promises fair, 
the spirit of order again prevails, and outrages 
are put a stop to. The people then combine, arm 
themselves, and proceed in thousands to catch 
marauders, like wild beasts. No mercy is shown 
on such occasions, and the mandarins, on account 
of their weakness, cannot interfere. Scenes of 
this description very often occurred, without giving 
rise to severe reflection on the character of Taou- 
kwang’s administration.” 

Hints ok Papkr-Hanging. —Many a fever has 
been caused by the horrible nuisance of corrupt 
size used in paper-hanging in bed-rooms. Tne 
nausea which the sleeper is aware of on waking 
in the morning, in such a case, should be a warn¬ 
ing needing no repetition. Down should come 
the whole paper, at any cost or inconvenience, for 
it is an evil which allows of no tampering. The 
careless decorator will say that time will set all 
right—that the smell will go off—that airing the 
room well in the day, and burning some pungent 
thing or other, at night, in the meantime, will do 
verv well. It will not do very well; for health, 
»ml even life, may be lost in the interval. It is 
not worth while to have one’s stomach impaired 
for life, or one’s nerves shattered, for the sake of 
the cost and trouble of papering a room, or a 
whole house, if necessary. The smell is not the 
grievance, but the token of the grievance. The 
grievance is animal putridity, with which we are 
shut up when this smell is perceptible in our 
chambers. Down should come the paper; and 
the wall behind should be Bcraped clear of every 
particle of its last covering. It is astonishing 
that so lazy a practice as that of putting a new 
paper OTer an old one should exist to the extent 
it does. Now and then an incident occurs which 
shows the effect of such absurd carelessness. Not 
long ago, a handsome house in London became 
intolerable to a succession of residents, who could 
not endure a mysterious bad smell which per-; 
vaded it when shut up from the outer air. Con¬ 
sultations were held about drains, and all thej 
particulars that could be thought of, and all in { 
Ttin. At last, a clever young man, who examined 
the house from top to bottom, fixed his suspi¬ 
cions on a certain room, where he inserted a 
small slip of glass in the wall. It was presently 
covered, and that repeatedly, with a putrid dew. 
The paper was torn down, and behind it was 
found a mass of old papers, an inch thick, stuck 
together with their layers of size, and exhibiting 
» spectacle which we will not sicken our readers i 
by describing.— Dickens' Household Words. 

■ 

— 

Thb Wat thb Nixbveti Remains were Pub- I 
ttivzD.— Many of the smaller and most interest¬ 
ing pieces of these remains, all minutely charac¬ 
tered over with Ninevite literature, were so fria¬ 
ble, that it seemed next to impossible to carry 
them away. They crumbled under the hand; j 
wd what was to be done? Professor Owen ad- i 
ristd Mr. bayard to boil them in a solution of; 


common glue; he did so; and they came out as 
hard as marble, capable of being Kept “forever!” 
The fact is, that bone is just an earthy lime com¬ 
pound, held together by gelatine or fine glue; 
and, but for the gelatinous matter diffused 
through its substance, would be brittle and frail. 
Steep a bone in muriatic acid, the lime is dis¬ 
solved, and there remains a piece of good glue of 
the shape of the bone. Heat a bone in a strong 
fire, the glue is all burnt away, and the lime 
compound remains of the same form as before, 
but friable. Pure stucco is but a soft and loose 
substance; but if the stucco powder be mixed up 
with water, holding gelatine or even gum in solu¬ 
tion, it gets very hard, indeed. This preparation 
is much in use, as a substitute for polished stone in 
internal architecture, under the name of scagliola. 
Mr. Layard’s stone pages of antique literature, 
lying in the British Museum, arc now a sort of 
durable gelatinised cement. Geology presents 
petrified bones to the notice of the comparative 
anatomist; but here chemistry offers ossified 
stones to the study of the historian, that geolo¬ 
gist of the social world, and the balance of obli¬ 
gations is restored. 

Morr.i)iNBSS. —We have long been aware that 
many animal and vegetable substances form, 
when sound, wlwlesoine food, but in certain 
stages of decomposition are highly deleterious; 
this is the case particularly with pork, corn, and 
wheat Hour: and cases have frequently occurred 
abroad, and in this country, in which persons, 
after eating such provisions, have been seized 
with the symptoms of poison: and cases are on 
record of persons haring died in consequence of 
eating lmm-pie, Italian cheese, and other articles 
of food, in which the presence of fungi has indi¬ 
cated the decomposition; and it may be con¬ 
sidered worthy of notice, that by experiment it 
has been proved that the poisonous effect has not 
arisen from the fungi, as generally supposed, but 
from the substance on which they grew, and 
which was in a state of decomposition. There¬ 
fore, we may consider them as faithful messen¬ 
gers, warning us of a concealed and treacherous 
enemy, by providentially revealing to us the pre¬ 
sence of decomposition, and at the same time ra¬ 
pidly removing it. 

Thb Rose. —Professor Agassiz, in a lecture 
upon the trees of America, stated a remarkable 
fact in regard to the family of the rose, which 
includes among its varieties not only many of the 
most beautiful flowers which are known, but also 
the richest fruits, such as the apple, pear, peach, 
plum, apricot, cherry, strawberry, raspberry, 
blackberry, See., namely, that no fossils of plants 
belonging to this family have ever been discovered 
by geologists. This he regarded as conclusive 
evidence that the introduction of this family of 
plants upon the earth was coeval with, or subse¬ 
quent to, the creation of man, to whose comfort 
and happiness they seem especially intended by 
Providence to contribute. 

Inquisitive people are the funnels of conversa¬ 
tion; they do not take in anything for their own 
; use, but merely to pass it to another. 
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THE EVENING BEFORE MAR¬ 
RIAGE. 

TRANSLATED FROM Til* QERMAN OF ESCITOEEK. 

“We shall certainly be very happy together!” 
said Louise to her aunt on the evening before her 
marriage, and her cheeks glowed with a deeper 
red. and her eyes shone with delight. When a 
bride says ice, it may easily be guessed whom of 
all persons in the world she means thereby. 

“I do not doubt it, dear Louise,” replied her 
aunt, “see only that you continue happy to¬ 
gether.” 

“Oh, who can doubt that we shall continue so! 
I know myself. I have faults, indeed, but my 
love for him will correct them. And so long as 
we love each other, we cannot be unhappy. Our 
love will never grow old.” 

“Alas!” sighed her aunt, “thou dost speak 
like a maiden of nineteen, on the day before her 
marriage, in the intoxication of wishes fulfilled, 
of,fair hopes and happy omens. Dear child, re¬ 
member this —even the heart in ttme emirs cold. 
Days will come when the magic of the senses 
shall fade. And when this enchantment has 
fled, then it first becomes evident whether we are 
truly worthy of love. When custom has made 
familiar the charms that are most attractive, 
when youthful freshness has died away, and with 
the brightness of domestic life, more and more 
shadows havo mingled, then, Louise, and not till 
then, can the wife say of the husband, ‘He is 
worthy of love:’ then, first, the husband say of 
the wife, ‘She blooms in imperishable beauty.’ 
But, truly, on the day before marriage, such as¬ 
sertions sound laughable to me." 

“I understand you, dear aunt. You would say 
that our mutual virtues alone can in later years 
give us worth for each other. But is not he to 
whom I am to belong—for of myself I can boast 
nothing but the best intentions—is he not the 
worthiest, noblest of all the young men of the 
city? Blooms not, in his soul, every virtue that 
tends to make life happy?” 

“My child,” replied her aunt, “I grant it. 
Virtues bloom in thee as well as in him; I can 
say this to thee without flattery. But, dear 
heart, they bloom only, and are not yet ripened 
beneath the sun’s heat and the shower. No 
blossoms deceive the expectations more than 
these. We can never tell in what soil they have 
taken root. Who knows the concealed depths of 
the heart?” 

“Ah, dear aunt, vou really frighten me.” 

“So much the better, Louise. Such fear is 
right, such fear is as it should be on the evening 
before marriage. I love thee tenderly, and will, 
therefore, declare all my thoughts on this subject 
without disguise. I am not as yet an old aunt. 
At seven and twenty years, one still looks for¬ 
ward into life with pleasure, the world still pre¬ 
sents a bright side to us. I have an excellent 
husband. I am happy. Therefore, I have the 
right to speak thus to thee, and to call thy atten¬ 
tion to a secret which perhaps thou dost not yet 
know, one which is not often spoken of to a 
yobng and pretty maiden, one, indeed, which 
docs not greatly occupy the thoughts of a young 


man, and still is of the utmost importance in 
every houshold: a secret from which alone spring 
lasting love and unalterable happiness.” 

Louise seized the hand of her aunt in both of 
hers. “Dear aunt! you know I believe you in 
everything. You mean, that enduring happiness 
and lasting love are not insured to us by acci¬ 
dental qualities, by fleeting charms, but only bv 
those virtues of the mind which we bring to earn 
other. These are the best dowry which we can 
possess; these never become old.” 

“As it happens, Louise. The virtues also, 
like the beauties of the body, can grow old, and 
become repulsive and hateful with age.” 

“How, dearest aunt! what it is you Bay? 
Name to me a virtue which can become hatetul 
with years.” 

“When they have become so, we no longer 
call them virtues, as a beautiful maiden can no 
longer be called beautiful, when time has 
changed her to an old and wrinkled woman.” 

“But. aunt, the virtues are nothing earthly.” 

“Perhaps.” 

“How can gentleness and mildness ever be¬ 
come hateful?” 

“So soon as they degenerate into insipid indo¬ 
lence and listlcssness.” 

“And manly courage?” 

“Becomes imperious rudeness.” 

“And modest diffidence?” 

“Turns to fawning humility.” 

“And noble pride?” 

“To vulgar haughtiness.” 

“And readiness to oblige?” 

“Becomes a habit of too ready friendship and 
servility.” 

“Dear aunt, you make me almost angry. My 
future husband can never degenerate thus. He has 
one virtue which will preserve him as he is for¬ 
ever. A deep sense, an indestructible feeling for 
everything that is great and good and noble, 
dwells in his bosom. And this delicate suscepti¬ 
bility to all that is noble dwells in me also, I 
hope, as well as in him. This is the innate 
pledge and security for our happiness.” 

“But if it should grow old with you: if it 
should change to liateful excitability; and ex¬ 
citability is the worst cnemv of matrimony. You 
both possess sensibility. That I do not deny; 
but beware lest this grace sliould degenerate into 
an irritable and quarrelsome mortal. 

“Ah, dearest, if I might never become old! I 
could then be sure that my husband would never 
cease to love me.” 

“Thou art greatly in error, dear child! Wert 
thou always as fresh and beautiful as to-day, 
still thy husband’s eye would by custom of years 
become indifferent to these advantages. Custom 
is the greatest enchantress in the world, and in 
the house one of the most benevolent of fairies. 
She renders that which is the most beautiful, as 
well as the ugliest, familiar. A wife is young, 
and becomes old; it is custom which hinders the 
husband from perceiving the change. On Hie 
contrary, did she remain young, while he became 
old, it might bring consequences, and render the 
man in years jealous. It is better as kind Pro¬ 
vidence has ordered it. Imagine that thou hadst 
grown to be an old woman, and thy husband 
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wen a blooming youth; how wouldst thou then 
fed?” 

Louise rubbed her chin, and said, “I cannot 
tell.” 

Her aunt oontinued: ‘‘But I will call thy at¬ 
tention to a secret which”— 

“That is it,” interrupted Louise, hastily, “that 
is it which I long so much to hear.” 

Her aunt said: “Listen to me attentively. 
What I now tell thee, I have proved. It consists 
of tiro parts. The first part, of the means to 
render a marriage happy, of itself prevents 
every possibility of dissension, and would even 
at last make the spider and the fly the best of 
friends with each other. The second part is the 
best and surest method of preserving feminine 
attractions.” 

“Ah!” exclaimed Louise. 

“The former half of the means, then: In the 
first solitary hour after the ceremony, take thy i 
bridegroom, and demand a solemn vow of him,' 
and give him a solemn vow in return. Promise i 
one another sacredly, never, not even in mere jest ,! 
to vrangle with each other; never to bandy words or j 
indulge in the least ill-humor. Never! I say; j 
never. Wrangling, even in jest, and putting on 1 
an air of ill-humor merely to tease, becomes j 
earnest by practice. Mark that! Next promise i 
each other, sincerely and solemnly, never to have j 
a secret from each other under whatever pretext, J 
with whatever excuse it may be. You must, 
continually and every moment, see clearly into 
each other’s bosom. Even when one of you has 
committed a fault, wait not an instant, but con¬ 
fess it freely—let it cost tears, but confess it, 
And as you keep nothing secret from each other. 
so, on the contrary, preserve the privacies of 
your house, marriage state and heart, from 
father, mother, sister, brother, avnt, and all the 
world. You two, with God’s help, build your own 
quiet world. Every third or fourth one whom 
you draw into it with you, will form a party, and 
stand between you two! That should never be. i 
Promise this to each other. Renew the vow at; 
each temptation. You will find your account in ! 
it Your souls will grow as it were together,! 
and at last will become as one. Ah, if many a j 
young pair had on their wedding day known this j 
simple secret, and straightway practised it, how J 
many marriages were happier than, alas, they, 
are!” v 1 

Louise kissed her aunt’s hand with ardor. “I 
feel that it must be so. Where this confidence is 
absent, the married, even after wedlock, are two 
Grangers who do not know each other. It should ! 
be so; without this, there can be no happiness. \ 
And now, aunt, the best preservative or female! 
beauty?” 

Her aunt smiled, and said: “We may not con-1 
ceal from ourselves that a handsome man pleases i 
ns a hundred times more than an ill-looking one, j 
and the men are pleased with us when we are j 
pretty. But what we call beautiful, what in the 
men pleases us, and in us pleases the men, is not 
akin and hair, and shape and color, as in a pic-1 
ture or a statue: but it is the character, it is the 1 
soul that is within these, which enchants us by ■ 
looks and words, earnestness, and joy, and sor- i 
row. The men admire us the more they suppose 1 


those virtues of the mind to exist in us which 
the outside promises; and we think a malicious 
man disagreeable, however graceful and hand¬ 
some he may be. Let a young maiden, then, 
who would preserve her beauty, preserve but 
that purity of soul, those sweet qualities of the 
mind, those virtues, in short, by which she first 
drew her lover to her feet. And the best pre¬ 
servative of virtue, to render it unchanging and 
keep it ever young, is religion, that inward union 
with the Deity and eternity and faith—is piety, 
that walking with God, so pure, so peaceful, so 
beneficent to mortals. 

“See, dear heart," continued the aunt, “there 
are virtues which arise out of mere experience. 
These grow old with time, and alter, because, by 
change of circumstances and inclination, pru¬ 
dence alters her means of action, and because 
her growth does not always keep pace with that 
of our years and passions. But religious virtues 
can never change: these remain eternally the 
same, because our God is always the same, and 
that eternity the same, which we and those who 
love us are hastening to enter. Preserve, then, a 
mind innocent and pure, looking for everything 
from God; thus will that beauty of soul remain, 
for which thy bridegroom to-day adores thee. I 
am no bigot, no fanatic: I am thy aunt of seven 
and twenty. I love all innocent and rational 
amusements. But for this very reason I say to 
thee—be a dear, good Christian, and thou wilt as 
a mother; yes, as a grandmother, be still beauti¬ 
ful.” 

Louise threw her arms about her neck, and 
wept in silence, and whispered, “I thank thee, 
angel!” 

UNWHOLESOME LITERATURE. 

“Why will they harrow up the feelings so?” 
exclaimed a friend, laying by a book, with a se¬ 
rious face. 

It was a story told of passion, of unfaithfulness, 
of miserable crime, of gentle hearts all uncon¬ 
scious that those to whom th?y were wedded, 
loved them not back, but shrined instead, some 
being to whom, having once been faithless, they 
seemed doomed to be united in spirit.—United by 
a harrowing passion that should not be called by 
a hallowed name. 

Truly enough, thought we, why should authors 
so harrow up the feelings? 

In our opinion, if such works do point a moral, 
and the actors therein are punished with remorse, 
they are no more fit for the innocent young girl 
to read, than books that are admitted to be of an 
out and out questionable character.—No work 
that paints infidelity between the married rela¬ 
tions can, or at least ought to be considered 
wholesome moral food. 

Why should thoughts and impulses, imagin¬ 
ings, and to say the least, doubtful actions, 
painted to the lying open of the heart fibres, and 
depicting those frail minds that have not the 
courage to resist the evil, when they know the 
consequences that mast follow, why should all 
that, wrought up to an intense and fearful climax, 
be considered now as the stnndard to which genius 
must aspire? We have too many morbid authors, 
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literary dissectors, dealers with malefactors, 
painters of death beds, extinguishers of the most 
darling hopes, blighters of the strongest affec¬ 
tions, authors who love to trace a darling sin,— 
and that sin the most accursed,—through the 
channels of a professedly Christian mind. Who 
make ministers fallen angels in black livery; who 
cause them to yield to crime and go to destruc¬ 
tion, while coldly praying,—“Lord deliver us.” 

Beautiful writers they are, clothed in the most 
dazzling livery of intellect, if intellect wear one; 
each thought a gem, each sentence sparkling with 
the real splendor of genius, so that one would fain 
devour the story, though it tear the very heart in 
twain, and irreparably injure the finest feelings. 

Should not sin be delineated? Truly should it 
be, but by a sunny, healthful author—and yet, 
we speak too fast; there arc some crimes that 
should not be traced in “words that bum and j 
thoughts that breathe;” sins that should be briefly j 
told, and that with no labored elegance of diction. 
Among these is that crime of apostacy from the 
wedded heart. Marriage appears to us of so holy 
origin, of so sacred a character, that we tremble! 
to see its sanctuary invaded by the chastest pen,} 
and its vows defiled, even if only in fancy. We j 
beseech our authors to turn a deaf ear to fame, if 
its attainment involves so great and terrible a re-! 
sponsibility as the planting of thorns in confiding j 
hearts who may feel, “am not I then deceived? am 
not I walking in darkness?” 

Fiction may be made the handmaiden of pu- ’ 
rity; no one will deny that; but if public taste j 
has so far degenerated that it craves, greedily, j 
such dangerously beautiful creations, whose is the j 
fault? j 

We contend that genuis, properly directed, has j 
power to raise the masses from the deepest deep ; 
of iniquity to its own sublime standard of excel- j 
lence; and it is baseness in any author to pander, j 
for the sake of popularity, to over-fed and mor¬ 
bid desires. 

A case in point occurs. Only yesterday we 
saw a young boy not nine years of age, evidently | 
mentally precocious, engaged in perusing one of 
these works, and two others laid beside him, ready 
to be devoured in their turn. 

On expostulating with him, his reply was,— 
“Why! they’re not true, they’re only fictions.” 

“But,” said we, “you might be spending your 
time in reading better fictions.” 

His reply was significant;—“Give me better; 
fictions and I’ll read them.” 

And so with the great public, with all its varied j 
tastes—give it better fictions and it will read; 
them; turn those brilliant thoughts into another 
channel—they will be mart appreciated, and au¬ 
thors may take their profits, nor be troubled with 
rust upon the gold. 

What we want now is strong-hearted, health¬ 
ful, sunny genius, with no puerile wit, and above 
*11, no disposition to unlock the fetid charnel 
houses of corrupt nature; who will not overdose 
us with poison to prove that poison will kill, nor 
wade us through a sewer in order that we way j 
be sure there is filth there. 

Who will allow the poor weak creatures, pro¬ 
fessing God’8 name yet doing works of darkness, 
to sink into the insignificance they merit; for wc 


leave it to ever}' enlightened mind, if such charac¬ 
ters, doubly distilled in wickedness, are worthyof 
being perpetuated, when there arc so many tnit 
would lead the bad heart back to virtue by the 
simple portrayal of their angelic excellencies? 

We earnestly hope that a writer of this descrip¬ 
tion may be raised up among us, and we thinkthe 
public will have the good sense to appreciate him, 
and give him solid and substantial testimonials, 
as well as the foremost niche in the temple of 
fame .—Olive Branch. 


LITTLE CHARLEY. 

[“Fanny Fern” can be pathetic as well as hu¬ 
morous, as the following from the New York Mu¬ 
sical World will show:] 

It is hard to lie upon a bed of sickness, even 
though that bed be of down. Nauseous, too, is 
the healing-draught, tliough sipped from a silver 
cup, held by a loving hand. Wearisome are the 
days and nights, even with the speaking eye of love 
over your pillow. But what if the hand of disease 
lie heavily on the poor?—what if the “barrel of 
meal and cruise of oil” fail? What if emaciated 
limbs shiver under a tattered blanket? What if 
lips parched with fever mutely beg for a permit¬ 
ted, but unattainable luxury? What if the 
tones of the voice be never modulated to the ddi- 
catcly-sensitive ear? What if at every inlet of 
the soul come sighs and sounds, harsh and dis¬ 
sonant? Ah! who shall measure the sufferings 
of the sick poor? 

Dear little Charley! you were as much out of 
place, in that low, dark, wretched room, as 
an angel could well be on earth. Meekly, in the 
footsteps of Him who loveth little children, were 
those tiny feet treading. Patiently, unmurmur- 
ingly, uncomplainingly were those racking pains 
endured. A tear, a contraction of the brow, a 
slight, involuntary clasping of the attenuated fin¬ 
gers, were the oufy visible signs of agony. What 
a ioy to sit beside him!—to take that little fever* 
isn hand in mine,—to smooth that rumpled pil¬ 
low,—to part the tangled locks on that trans¬ 
parent forehead, to learn of one, of whom the 
Saviour says, “Of such is the Kingdom of 
Heaven.” But never did I bless God so fully, so 
gratefully, for the gift of song, as when,—with 
that little sensitive heart held close to mine,—I 
made him forget his pain by some simple strain. 
I had sung for my own amusement: 1 had song 
when dazzling lights, and fairy forms, and festal 
hours were inspiration; but never with such a 
zest, and with such a thrill of happiness, as 
when, in that wretched room, I soothed the suffer¬ 
ings of “little Charley.” The garland-crowned 
prima donna, with half the world at her feet, 
might have envied me the tightened clasp of that 
little hand, the suffused, earnest gaze of that 
speaHing eye, and that half-whispenxl, plaintive 
—“one more! Charley is so happy now!” 

Aye! Charley is happy now! Music, such M 
only the blessed hear, tills his soul with rapture. 
Never a discordant note comes from the harp, 
swept by that cherub hand, while forever that 
majestic anthem rolls on, in which his infant 
voice is joining—“Worthy the Lamb.” 

Fakwi Fern. 
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O R, 

A SEQUEL TO “WIIO WANTS A MONKEY?” 

BY CIIERICOT. 

Mr. Editor—Dear Sir: As you hare ex¬ 
pressed an interest in the fate of Beauty, I had 
Uktf) some pains to inform myself of his adven¬ 
tures after he had left me, which he did a few 
days subsequent to his tender parting with the 
fair Orianna. You may remember that I de¬ 
tailed, at length, my perplexities on his account, 
and appealed to your sympathy for relief, trust¬ 
ing that you might possibly have some dear, 
good-natured friend, who, more kind than wise, j 
would ease me of my burden by assuming it him¬ 
self: but, alas! disinterested benevolence is not a 
fashionable virtue in these modem times, and as 
days wore on without any demand for Beauty, 1 
began to despair. 

“Is it not incredible,” soliloquised I, “that no 
one should fancy my monkey? Is he not, as the 
gentle Orianna confessed, the type of a class in 
which the fair sex delight? A monkey of parts 
and accomplishments, fond of the ladies (for with 
a fine, discriminating taste, Beauty adores them, 
while he will not suffer a man to touch him,) if 
he be not wise and witty, can he not cut capers 
like any beau, and in grace and agility excel 
them all? Is he not a monkey who has seen the 
world, and, unlike your travelled gentleman, who 
wearies you with long stories, never a ‘tale un¬ 
folds;’ but, when questioned of his adventures, 
modestly remains mute or playfully suspending 
himself to the bars of his cage, insinuates in 
deeds, if not in words, that ‘thereby hangs a 
tafl.’” 

And thus my weary thoughts, day after day, 
were occupied with Beauty. Sometimes, I en¬ 
deavored to divert mv mind, by fancying his in¬ 
fancy tad youth in the forests of South America, 
where, with troops of his fellow monkeys, he 
sported in the colossal trees covered with splen¬ 
did flowering vines, now playfully hiding among 
the rose-colored foliage of the sapuyaca, and anon 
springing to the feathery summit of the towering 
jalm, while gay butterflies, gorgeous in hue as 
the flowers on which they fluttered, birds bril¬ 
liant in plumage and shrill in notes, and myriads 
of insects, glittering like jewels around him, 
filled the air with beauty. I imagined the grief 
with which he was borne from these scenes a pri¬ 
soner to the island—his surprise at the novelties 
there enoountered, his delighted reception of the 
caresses of the fair Creoles, whose soft, dark 
eyes beamed tenderly: while with sweet voices 1 
and pearly smiles, they lavished on him those en- j 
dearing epithets which drop so musically from j 
their coral lips, that one would fain be a monkey j 
to be so cherished. I beheld him, again, caged ; 
m his narrow box, and snatched from blooming j 
groves and charming damsels, to be consigned to 
the deck of a trading schooner, where, ainid piles 
of logwood and goat-skins, he passed the weary 
(bys, tormented by the sailors, and longing in 
nin for the endearments he had lost I saw him 
m. leaving the tropics, he bade farewell to the 
glorious radianoe of southern skies, and the oon- 
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stellations under which he was bom, and gradu¬ 
ally emerged into the cold, northern clime, where 
he was destined to live among strangers, and 
finally die a broken-hearted exile. 

“Pshaw!” I hear some one exclaim, “you for¬ 
get you arp talking about a monkey!” 

Well, sir, or madam, if he be a monkey, I sup¬ 
pose he has feelings. 

“Allow that he has; what do you know about 
them?” 

Nothing, I confess, so I will trouble you no 
more with my waking surmises, but proceed to 
relate a dream which perhaps you will consider 
quite as unreasonable. 

I fancied that, as usual, I was haunted with 
impossible devices for disposing of Beauty, when 
it suddenly occurred to me that in some parts of 
South America monkeys are considered edible, 
whereupon I immediately resolved that as I could 
do nothing else with the poor animal, I would eat 
him. I had no compunctious visitings of con¬ 
science about the cruelty of the act, nor did I 
stop to reflect that if Lord Monboddo’s theoiy of 
men being originally monkeys, were true, I 
might, cannibal-like, devour one of my ances¬ 
tors, but ruthlessly ordered his destruction, saw 
him scientifically cooked a la mode , and was pre¬ 
paring to dine on him, when there was a ring at 
the bell, and the servant ushered in a common¬ 
looking man, who said, 

“I’ve come to buy your monkey.” 

I pointed despairingly to the table, endeavored 
to articulate—“ There he is!" And awoke my¬ 
self with sobbing to find it but a dream. 

But you want to know what really became of 
Beauty. 

I have a friend, and such a friend; but, Mr. 
Editor, I will not dilate on her virtues, lest you 
should envy me such a treasure. Suffice it is to 
say, that this charming person, attracted by the 
fameof Beauty, and his doings, came one night with 
her husband to see him; and, after listening to my 
disinterested eulogium on his docility and good 
qualities, (I had not the courage to confess his bad 
ones), acknowledged that she had been longing for 
a pet of some kind, and if she were not afraid of 
monkeys, would really like to own him. I assured 
her of his harmlessncss, had his box.brought in, 
and himself set free: and, indeed, sir, if he had 
been aware of the importance of conciliating her, 
he oould not have displayed himself to more ad¬ 
vantage. He received her advances with a gra¬ 
cious smile that disclosed his pearls, threw all the 
tenderness of his nature into his soft, dark eyes, 
and laid his black paw in her white hand with a 
grace which so favorably impressed her: that, 
though true to his instincts, he did snarl terribly 
when her husband approached him, she resolved 
to have him on trial for two weeks, and if he 
continued as docile as he appeared, to keep him 
altogether. 

Accordingly, the next night, she sent a ser¬ 
vant with a chain, to take him to his new home; 
and I am sure I shall never forget the disturb¬ 
ance that ensued. It was only after incredible 
efforts and a heroic resistance on his part, that he 
was captured and chained; and many honorable 
scars were received by the parties concerned in 
the conflict. I stood at the door, looking after him, 
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as he was carried, howling like an Indian, down 
the dark and rainy streets, expecting each mo¬ 
ment to see the police start forward to his rescue: 
but, I suppose, those guardians of the public 
peace thought it was nothing but a firemen’s riot, 
as they did not make their appearance, for I 
heard, subsequently, that he reached his new 
friends without interruption. 

I am of a very sociable disposition, and par¬ 
ticularly intimate with Beauty’s new mistress, 
yet, for reasons not worth mentioning, I really 
could not for a long time make it convenient to 
visit her; but, at last, my evil genius, in the 
shape of curiosity, induced me to pass her resi¬ 
dence, and I was accosted by her little son, who 
was amusing himself on the pavement with his 
velocipede, but suddenly checked his movements, 
when he saw me, to exclaim— 

“Oh! what a wicked monkey you sent my mo¬ 
ther. She’s been out all day trying to get some¬ 
body to have him, and nobody won’t.” 

“What has the poor little fellow done?” asked 
I, innocently. 

“Just you go in and see my mother, and she’ll 
tell you what he’s been and done.” 

Now I really did not want to face either my 
friend or Beauty just then: but what could I do? 
The young gentleman insisted that his mother 
wished to see me: so, assuming as virtuous and 
unconscious an air as possible, I entered the 
house. But I need not have feared to meet dear 
Julia, who was just as friendly as if she had 
never seen my monkey, and began with much 
humor to detail his exploits. 

“In the first place,” said she, “while we kept 
him chained, he was perfectly furious and un¬ 
manageable, and as he will not let a man touch 
him, we were not a little puzzled how to set him 
free: but, at last the cook managed to do it, and 
then you should have seen him! He flew up 
stairs, amusing himself on the way with tearing 
the paper off the wall; but wc hastily followed, 
and, as he entered the children's play-room, lock¬ 
ed the door, and kept him a prisoner for the 
night, intending to put him in his house the next 
morning. This happened to be Sunday, and 
Beauty was forgotten until we had returned from 
church, when the cook and myself went to liberate 
him. We found him tranquilly perched on a 
sofa, doubtless reposing from his labors, of which 
there was plain evidence in the demolished toys 
and torn books which made the floor look like 
Giant Despair’s castle courtyard; but this was 
nothing to the fancy he had taken to enact the 
part of an amateur artist. A box of paints had 
peen unfortunately left in his way, and disclaim¬ 
ing, in his enthusiasm, the use of brushes, he 
had merely dipped the colors in water, and deco¬ 
rated the walls, the doors, the mantel-piece and 
the windows with parti-colorcd streaks, that had 
certainly a startling effect.” 

Here Julia paused to take breath, and after due 
exclamations of surprise and horror, I ventured 
to express a hope that Beauty had subsequently 
conducted himself with more propriety. 

“Not at all, I am sorry to say,” answered she, 
“and I must admit that after your representations 
of his docility, I was much astonished to find him 
such a torment.” 


“Perhaps,” insinuated I, gently, “evil commu¬ 
nications nave corrupted his good manners; for, 
really, his behaviour was unexceptionable while 
he was with me.” 

“Why then were you so anxious to part with 
him?” asked my friend, coolly. 

Really, Mr. Editor, I did not know what to 
say; and observing my confusion, Julia good-na¬ 
turedly resumed— 

“We do not, however, intend to send him back 
to you, but will endeavor to part with him, if pos¬ 
sible, to advantage.” 

I thanked her eagerly, and then informing her 
that I intended going to the country the following 
day, to remain some weeks, I begged her to let 
me hear from her, which she readily promised, 
and with a tender embrace, we parted, and I went 
on my way, rejoicing that 1 was likely to be no 
more troubled with Beauty. 

Some time had elapsed, when, one day on my 
return from a walk, a young cousin handed me a 
letter he had just received with several others 
that had been enclosed in the same packet. I 
transcribe it verbatim, ad literatim, for your be¬ 
nefit, and hope you may decypher it more easily 
than I did: 

“Dekb Jim —My ant told my mother to tel mo 
to tel you to tel Chericot what shines that mun- 
kys bin a cutin up my ants tuk to her bed kwite 
exorsted and my mother says if she dont get beter 
she wont nevur Belecve but butys bin the deth of 
her wich is the Reson she cant rite herself tother 
Day wen it was rainin Kats and Dogs he got out 
of his box and skeeted over the wall into the next 
Hows ware mis prim lives you no her jim that 
cros old made that was so mad at us Last Sumer 
wen we was a shyin stix at her lap Dog and 
Broke her winder you remembur she sent wurd 
to ant that She wished wen she was a lernin her 
Yung Idees how to sliute she woodent let ein ame 
at thare naburs pains wcl that wasent nuthin to 
the Fus this Time I tel you she sed if ant Dident 
cum and take the littel Retch away shed ring its 
neck wich unkil sed was no use as bcin King 
taled was enuf for 1 munky uukil coodent go for 
it or me ncether caussc it wont Let aiiny of our 
Sect cum nere It and the Cook sed she woodent 
touch it with a Pare of Tongs and the Chame- 
burmade sed she cairn To make Beds and not To 
mind munkys so the weytur and ant had to go 
out and se wat they cood do thare was a grate 
Skweding and Skwurling and mis prim chaste it 
out of The windur with a Brumestic and it got 
on the arbur ware it stude 2 hours and a £ stufin 
down Grapes Just as if it was me or you and ant 
stade out in the rane watchin it for fear chericot 
wood be mad if it got away wel the weytur she 
held out her arms and kept a skremin ‘ar putty 
Buty cum to me wont you cum putty feller’ but 
twasent no use he woodent even luke at her wich 
twixet me and you and the Post wasent no wun- 
der for shese Ugly as mud then ant she baiged 
and koxed and dun all but evry thing But the 
more She cauled the more ho woodent cum so all 
thare goings on Went for nuthin til ant sent and 
bawt some melases Kandy and put it on his Box 
and he flu at it and just tuk it as natral as me or 
you and wile his Pause ware all sticky the gurl 
caut him and put him in his Howse not witbowt 
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2 or 3 duzen skars wich makes her more of a' not appreciate the mischief you have caused by 
Skarcrow than ewer an<l ant as I sed before Has : your choice of a pet. I pity your infirmity, and, 
tuk to her Bed with Shivrins and Shakins wich is ; if being unable to get a husband you must have 

C rt the munky and part the Rane but the wurst i a monkey, why, madam, respect my warning, 
s got to cum yet 2 or 3 days after awl this the ; and keep him at home, 
feller went off aganc and got tother side of ant at > “Crossmam Crosscuts.” 

mr crosscuts a talor that linkil ses has a strange j No. 3 was the letter from Miss Prim, elicited 
Bias tords Birds and other insex wich he gives ’ by this outrageous assault on her feelings and 
the run of his IIowsc wel he had a putty wood- > dignity. 

dock for a Pet and kept a grate Big Tub in the! “Miss Prim’s compliments to Mrs. Thompson, 
yard for it to swim in and as Luck wood have it 1 and sends her a most insulting letter, just re- 
lt was just a splashin in the warter wen buty got > ceivcd from Mr. Crosscut, who took the liberty 
thare and he tuk it by the Hed and held it under! to infer that Mrs. T.’s monkey belonged to Miss 
til he drownded it, as Ded as aDorenalc and then ; P.; a gratuitous impertinence for which Miss P. 
he went in the llowse and did all sorts of mischif j expects satisfaction, not only from the male per- 
and mr crosscut thought the munky mis prims: son referred to, but also from Mrs. T. As it is 
and he had it ketcht and sent it to Her with aj due to Miss P.’s self-respect to hold no imrae- 
dredful letter wich she sent to ant with anuthur ’ diate communication with the writer of the ac- 
dredful one wich made her iump up in Bed as if; companying attack on her feminine sensibilities, 
she was a rose between 2 thorns so she sent ant; she considers it Mrs. T.’s duty, as the origin of 
wurdthat shede turned the munky strate out of: the obloquy, to be the medium of conveying her 
Dores and if she cared for it shede betur luke For j sentiments to that individual on his unmanly, 
it wich wurried ant auful, so off went me and the ; cruel, vicious, contemptible, aggravated attack on 
weytur and we goes up one ally and down an- j Miss P.’s untainted fame. Miss P. begs Mrs. T. 
uthcr and at last we found it at a Kulored pur-! to inform Mr. C. that he had better mind his own 
sons eatin tea with the famully it was sitin at affairs, as Miss P. is perfectly competent to take 
the tabel in a high chare alongside the baby and ! care of herself without his interference. Miss P. 
i declare jim you ooodent tell em apart speshully ! also entreats Mrs. T. to assure that low person, 
the munky wel we got it back agane and ant ses ; that she scorns his reflection on her years and in- 
you rnusent mind for every thing is fixed now and j lirmities, that all the world knows, and Miss P. 
the Porter at unkils store is to cum tomorrow and i could prove by the family Bible, if it were not 
take him he ses he wil raffel him ant sends her mislaid, that she is not yet thirty years old; but 
luv and the Letters and i send my luv to anny- Miss P. excuses Mr. C.’s loss of memory on ac- 
body that wants it so no more from your count of his age. Miss P. further requests Mrs. 

“Dear Job. T. to tell Mr. (J., that her adherence to a single 

“posekrip ive bin 5 dais and 6 nites ritin life and her steadfast refusal of numerous offers, 
this letter and now My Mother ses its only has caused a larger addition to the bills of mor- 
fit to put in the fire wich is a bumin shame ! tality than Miss P. ’s tender heart can bear to re- 
and my Farther ses it Shows the Skulemaster is j fleet on, while, at the same time, Miss P. cannot 
abroad i only wish he was thats awl fine times j attribute Mr. C.’s bachelorhood to any motive 
wede have then woodent We jim. j but one, Miss P. fears in his case ‘the grapes 

“posekrip number 2 unkil ses I musent mind for | were sour.’ Miss P. would remind Mr. C. that 
wimen dont no every thing wich is true for him for! there is such a thing as damages for a libel, and 
i dont think My muther cood play marbles to save j she would also ask him if he is in want of a cha- 
herself and ses she thinks ive made a good Story \ racter why it is necessary to take hers? In con- 
of it and she guesses butys the only Munky that! elusion, Miss P. hopes Mrs. T. will reflect on her 
eTer adorned a Tail.” j duties as a neighbor, and carefully guard against 

The next letter was Mr. Crosscuts’ missive to j future annoyance to Miss P., either by the mon- 
Miss Prim: key or the man.” 

“Madam— One nuisance in a neighborhood is; You may imagine, Mr. Editor, the remorse and 

sufficient: it is bad enough to be troubled by an j horror I felt at the sufferings of my dear friend, 

old maid, without being haunted by her monkey,! Indeed, I had no peace of mind until I seized a 
and it is my duty plainly to tell you, that if you j pen, and contritely acknowledged my sorrow for 
do not in future keep the animal within bounds, I > having thrown her on a dilemma with so many 
shall lay my complaint before the Mayor. You horns to it: but, ever amiable, she hastened to 
niav be thankful that you sre not at present \ soothe my anxieties by the following billet: 
mulcted in heavy damages for the mischief that; “Dear Cuericot —I regret you should have 
beast has done in my premises, and the irrepara- 1 been so much distressed by the Utile contretemps 
ble injury he has inflicted on my feelings as an occasioned by Beauty, and hope you will see in 
ornithologist, an entomologist and a man. Your : them, as I do, only food for mirth, especially as 
monkey, madam, has drowned a favorite duck, j the poor fellow is not likely to trouble either of 
knocked down a case of rare and valuable birds ; us again. Before telling you how this desirable 
which I had stuffed with much care as a present consummation has been achieved. I must assure 
to the Academy of Natural Sciences, denuded you that I only suffered Master Joe’s version of 
them of their feathers, and, in short, completely ; affairs to reach you as matter of amusement. I 
destroyed them: he then finished by devouring an know the hearty laugh caused by his handwri- 
immense collection of insects that I passed the ting, orthography, and grammar, was quite as 
greater part of last summer catching and im-: effectual as homoeopathy in curing me. But 
piling; but you are a woman, madam, and can- \ revenous a nos moutons, or rather to our monkey. 
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I’ve told you that we happily secured and de- j 
spatched him to the office, where, I am sorry to J 
say, lie behaved no better than he should do; in j 
fact, Mr. Thompson brought home sad accounts j 
of him. It appears he got loose, jumped out of 
the window, and paid a visit to a china ware¬ 
house, among whose contents he performed a 
series of fancy dances with such dexterity, as to 
elude his pursuers, without damaging the crock¬ 
ery; from thence he fled to a druggist’s, opposite 
the office, who was fortunately a friend of Mr. 
Thompson’s, or I do not know what might have 
been the consequence. This gentleman assured j 
him that Beauty made more chemical combina- j 
tions in his shop than he quite approved, for, be¬ 
fore he was caught, sudorifics and soporifics, eme¬ 
tics and demulcents, alkalies and acids, were 
mixed together in sad confusion: but with much 
trouble he was finally recovered, and the porter 
having, with infinite difficulty, got some of his 
friends to subscribe to a raffle, Beauty’s des¬ 
tiny will be determined next Saturday night, by 
which time we hope to sec you. 

“Your affectionate Jolia.” 

And now, sir, I will only add, that the raffle 
took place at the appointed time, and my monkey 
was consigned to tiie barkeeper of a small tavern 
on the outskirts of the city, where, I am told, he 
lives in a wire cage five feet high, and, totally 
forgetting his good-breeding and the high estate 
from which he is fallen, has taken to drinking 
gin and smoking segars. Alas! I fear Beauty is 
not the only beau, who, beginning the world as a 
pet of the ladies, has ended his career in the bar¬ 
room. 

I do not tell you what were the proceeds re¬ 
sulting from his disposal, lest some might think ! 
them too much, and others too little: but the! 
satisfactory consequence for me is, that I have! 
forever done with Beauty, while you and your 
readers will doubtless rejoice that here ends this ! 

long TALK OP A MONKEY. 


FRIENDLY WORDS. 

BY MAY LINWOOD. 

Reader—thou and I are gleaners, 

In the harvest field of Time; 

Day by day the grain ia ripening, 

For a sunnier clime. 

Whether in the early morning, 

Going forth with busy feet, 

Or aa weary laborers, resting 
’Mid the noon day heat,— 

Let us strive with cheerful spirit, 

Each our dutv to fulfil, 

Till the time of harvest—subject 
To the master t will. 

Let us garner up sweet memories, 
Bound with ties of love 

Pleasant thoughts to cheer the pathway 
To our home above; 

Trusting that these precious gleanings, 
Bound with loving hand, 

May in golden sheaves ba gathered 
To the spirit land. 


A BRIEF HISTORY, 

IN THREE PARTS, WITH A SEQUEL. 

PART UNLOVE. 

A glance—a thought—a blow— 

It stings him to the core. 

A question—will it lay him low? 

Or will time heal it o’er? 

He kindles at the name— 
ne sits and thinks apart; 

Time blows and blows it to a flame, 
Burning within his heart. 

He loves it though it burns, 

And nurses it with care; 

He feels the blissful pain by turns 
With hope, and with despair. 

PART II.—COURTSHIP. 

Sonnets and serenades, 

Sighs, glances, tears, and vows, 

Gifts, tokens, souvenirs, parades, 

And courtesies and bows. 

A purpose and a prayer; 

The stars are in the sky— 

He wonders how e’en hope should dare 
To let him aim so highl 

Still hope allures and flatters, 

And doubt |ust makes him bold; 

And so, with passion all in tatters, 

The trembling tale is told. 

Apologies and blushes, 

Soft looks, averted eyes, 

Each heart into the other rushes, 

Each yields, and wins a prize. 


PART III.—MARRIAGE. 

A gathering of fond friends,— 

Brief, solemn words, and prayer,— 

A trembling to the fingers’ ends, 

As hand in hand, thiy swear. 

Sweet cake, sweet wine sweet kisses, 
And so the deed is done; 

Now for life’s waves and blisses. 

The wedded two are one. 

And down the shining stream, 

They launch their buoyant skiff, 

Bless’d, if they may but trust hope’s dream, 
But ah' Truth echoes—“If!” 

TIIE SEQUEL—“IF.” 

If health be firm—if friends be true— 

If self be well controlled, 

If tastes be pure—if wants be few— 

And not too often told— 

If reason always rule the heart— 

If passion own its sway— 

If love—for aye—to life imparts 
The zest it does to-day— 

If Providence, with parent care, 

Mete out the varying lot— 

While meek contentment bows to share 
The palace, or the cot.— 

And oh* if Faith, sublime and clear, 

The spirit upwards guide— 

Then bless’d indeed, and bless’d forever, 

The bridegroom and the bride' 

[Mosioii. Woau>. 
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